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much-harped-on quality — charm. Who would be introduced to Virginia 
of the old regime is fortunate to live in the day when Mrs. Eoger Pryor 
can still perform the introduction. 



The Legacy. By Mart S. Watts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 19.11. 

This is a book to treat with seriousness and respect. Our democracy 
has cultivated in us a certain distrust for fine words and an accompanying 
reverence for all facts. To such tendencies in our development Mrs. Watts 
contributes. She speaks of her heroine as " cool-hearted and cool-minded," 
and only a very restrained and cool-minded author could have created 
Letty. We have to deal here with a sophisticated writer who has a firm 
sense of reality, a moral abhorrence of romantic heightening and senti- 
mentality, a flair for fact. Letty is the offshoot of a degenerate aris- 
tocracy; one of those American families inordinately proud of themselves 
without very weighty reasons; a tribe given to fine words and elaborate 
manners, yet not above borrowing money with no particular surety as to 
eventual payment or above scraping through life with the minimum of ef- 
fort. Letty has in her another strain. She is pre-eminently self-respecting. 
She does not prefer hard work, but she prefers it to dependence upon 
those upon whom she has no claim. Her " legacy " is an old portrait of 
a great-great-aunt whose name is never breathed in the family because 
there is some scandal and a separation from her husband connected with it. 
A curious likeness between Letty and the portrait of the naughty ancestress 
exists, and in Letty's mind there is always a quiet comparison between her 
own character and that of the lady of the portrait. Circumstances save 
Letty from the grosser sins, but she herself faces firmly the unadorned 
facts that she married her first husband for a home, her second husband 
for money and comfort. Also she considered the possibility of being 
faithless to the first husband, although she stopped short of the deed. On 
the other hand, she worked hard; she earned her living honorably when she 
had to; she was kind and fair, and cultivated justice, fortitude, and en- 
durance. She had the virtues of strength and sophistication. She knew 
herself and never saw herself in a haze of romantic glamour. Because she 
knew herself she was merciful to others. 

This is a new type of heroine, born of our deep-rooted reverence for 
facts. We feel no glow of emotion about her, but we know she would be 
comfortable to live with and honest in her dealings. Perhaps people are 
looked at more and more to-day as factors in the great social organism, 
and in such organism none could say that Letty would be a destructive 
or inimical factor. 

The key-note of Mrs. Watts's style is restraint and quietude. She draws 
her characters firmly and without partiality. " So they moved before my 
vision " she would seem to say, " and just what I saw without prejudice 
and without passion that I give to you again." 



Dee Nabb in Cheisto-Emanuel Quint. By Geehaet Hauptmann. 
Berlin: S. Fischer, 1910. 

Few poets of modern Germany have reflected in their works the dualism 
of their souls as clearly as Gerhart Hauptmann. He has faithfully tried 
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to reconcile his idealism, which is inherent, with the naturalism of his works, 
which is adventitious. But no motive ring's more persistently through his 
works than that of the Christ-love for his fellow-beings, of pity for the 
needy and the sorrowing. Upon this sentiment was founded the short 
story called Der Apostel which was published fifteen years ago; it became 
the key-note of what may be considered his greatest work, Hannele; it 
called forth the best work of his gradual decadence, Der Arme Heinrich, 
and it has become the theme of his first long novel, Der Narr in Christo- 
Emanuel Quint. 

The story of the hero, an innocent dreamer so filled with the spirit of 
Christ as to seek instinctively the realization of His kingdom upon earth, 
is native to the soil of the poet's province. Shut in from childhood in the 
dingy walls of his wretched hut with no one around him but his family, 
slaves of the loom as himself, the Silesian weaver drifts into an intro- 
spection which breeds religions exaltation. The Bible being the only book 
in his possession, he imbibes its contents until its world is more real and 
familiar to him than the world outside, to him remote and intangible. 
Thus has the poet himself indicated the forces that shape characters like 
Emanuel Quint and summed up the facts that inspired him to write that 
story. From the day when the pale, freckled youth first mounts a rock 
in the market-place of a little hamlet to preach to the populace, warning the 
wealthy not to abuse their power over the poor and consoling the latter 
with the coming of the kingdom when all would be brothers and sisters, 
the career of Hauptmann's hero is that of a visionary, seeking naught but 
a far-off goal sacred to him, but abhorrent to the multitude. Like all 
dreamers, he finds disciples and the miracles he works, innocent manifesta- 
tions of magnetic or hypnotic powers that always have a touch of mystery, 
make converts all along the course of his peregrinations through the coun- 
try. There are those that flock to' him because of their spiritual affinity 
to the pious dreamer, those that seek him from curiosity, and those that 
come merely to bask in the sun of his popularity, and when it sets abandon 
him. Like all champions of new and strange creeds, he encounters violent 
opposition both from the hair-splitting sectarian differing from him in 
details and from the established church condemning him on general prin- 
ciples. 

These varied experiences furnish the episodes of the plot. This plot, 
however, is mainly concerned with the growth of the hero's consciousness 
of his mission beginning as a mere tool of the Christ spirit to his ultimate 
weak declaration at the moment of his defection that he is Christ himself. 
Hauptmann does not spare his hero the temptations of the flesh, but in 
relating such incidents is singularly discreet. True to the exalted ideal that 
inspires Emanuel Quint, he remains throughout the story a Galahad. Nor 
does the poet ignore the pathological view that can be taken of his state 
of mind. But he only suggests it in the reflections of some physicians who 
have had an opportunity to observe his hero and are eager to enroll and 
label him according to some formula of Nordau, Lombroso, or Krafft- 
Ebing. The portrayal of the character has not one false note ; it is through- 
out admirably consistent. So is the record of Emanuel Quint's fate, logically 
culminating in his imprisonment on the charge of an atrocious crime com- 
mitted by one of his converts; his aimless wanderings after he has been 
discharged and his final disappearance in the eternal snows of the Alps. 
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In the ups and downs of Gerhart Hauptmann's career this work means 
a high-water mark. Would it had not been followed by such a revolting 
relapse into unrelieved naturalism as that of his Berlin tragi-comedy " Eaii- 
ten," which presents nothing but scenes of utter depravity and sordidness. 
For Der Narr in Christo is a well-balanced and well-rounded work with 
none of the disconcerting traces of haste or indifference which marred his 
recent plays, giving food to adverse criticism and alarming his admirers. 
The poet has bestowed evident care even upon the many minor characters 
of this book. His portrait of Bohemian Joe, a filthy, thievish individual 
of curiously primitive religious instincts, is an excellent specimen of his 
gift of characterization. The description of the rickety hut in the moun- 
tains on the boundary of Prussia and Austria, the hiding-place of smugglers 
and other lawbreakers, and the pictures of poverty and misery among the 
drudging, starving weavers — all these are naturalistic in manner, but not 
repulsive. Nor has the poet failed to offset them by scenes of a more idyllic 
character, as those in the parson's and the teacher's homes. Occasionally 
he has even struck a note of genuine humor, as in the encounter of Emanuel 
Quint and his disciples with a boorish, though good-natured, tourist resent- 
ing their solemn demeanor. The spirit of the book is profoundly serious 
and sincere, and the language has the rhythm of noble dignity. The work 
is proof of earnest artistic endeavor in the service of a great ethical pur- 
pose, and with Hannele establishes Gerhart Hauptmann's position in the 
world of German letters as more than merely a literary quantity. 



Oberlin. By Fritz Ltenhard. Stuttgart, Grenier & Pf eiffer, 1910. 

That Fritz Lienhard, who some years ago attempted to counteract the 
growing cosmopolitanism of the young generation by pleading for a lit- 
erature indigenous to the soil, should sometime himself write a book 
distinctly racy in quality, was to be expected. But that the champion of 
this Heimatskunst, whose work as critic and as editor is of so much greater 
merit than his poems and his plays, would give us a work of fiction, so 
cleverly woven out of threads of biography and history as to form a real 
Kulturroman, a novel picturing a cultural" epoch, has come as a surprise 
even to his admirers. 

Lienhard's Oberlin is a story of the French Revolution as it affected 
his native province, and its spiritual center the noted teacher and divine 
whose name survives in an American college and in a measure may have 
inspired its work. Not directly an actor in the drama of human destinies 
set against this interesting background, Oberlin is rather an indirect power 
guiding the actions of other dramatis personae. The real hero of the novel 
is a young pedagogue tutoring the sons of a nobleman, and in this capacity 
coming into contact with the society of rank, wealth, and culture. The 
center of the circle at Birkenweier is the blind poet Pfefcel; friends of 
Goethe are among the visitors, and out of frequent references to illustrious 
contemporaries the reader gets, as in a distant perspective, a view of the 
intellectual life of Germany at that period. In conversation with his young 
friends Pfeffel calls attention to the simultaneous appearance of men whose 
mission is to give the rising generation spiritual truths. For he had been 
born in 1736, four years before the year that gave birth to the poets 
Claudius and Jacobi, to the mystic Jung-Stilling, to the preacher and 



